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BATTLE OF THE BLACK SEA 


about as far north as 
Russia's climate is some- 
thing like Canada’s. Snow comes 
early in the autumn and stays late ‘n 
the spring. Winters are very cold in 
central and northern Russia. 

Snowy, cold weather is not good 
weather for fighting. The heaviest 
fighting this winter will probably be 
in southern Russia, where the win- 
ters are not so severe. 

This map shows the southern part 
of the German-Russian battlefront, 
and the region around the Black Sea. 


CITY OF KIEV CAPTURED 


The two black arrows show the 
main German drives in this region. 
One German drive has already cap- 
tured Kiev, Russia’s third largest city 
and the center of the wheat-growing 
region. 

The 


passed 


Russia lies 
Canada. 


other German drive has 
Odessa and reached ‘the 
Crimean Peninsula (1), called the 
Crimea for short. The city of Odessa, 
although surrounded had not yet 
fallen to the Germans at the time 
this issue of Junior Scholastic went 
to press (Sept. 26). 

The Crimea is Russia's greatest va- 
cationland. Also, there is an impor- 
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tant naval base on the Crimea. War- 
ships of Russia’s Black Sea fleet use 
this naval base. 

The Crimea is joined to the main- 
land by a very narrow neck of land. 
The Germans captured this neck of 
land. Now they plan to conquer the 
whole Crimea. If they can do this, 
they will use the nav al base for their 
own warships and Italy’s. This would 
help them in getting control of the 
Black Sea. But to get into the Black 
Sea, Germany's and Italy's ships 
would have te pass through the Dar- 
danelles strait (6), which is con- 
trolled by Turkey. 


WHAT IS GERMANY AFTER? 


What is Germany’s goal in the 
Black Sea region? 

Germany wants to seize the Rus- 
sian oil wells near Batum (2), Tiflis, 
and Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 

Other important places of news on 
the map are: 

Iran (3). This nation has just 
changed Shahs. The old Shah (king) 
was Riza Shah Pahlevi. He was 
friendly to Germany. 

Russian and _ British troops 
marched into Iran last month to pre- 
vent German spies from getting con- 


For pronunciations of Kiev and Crimea see page 8 
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trol of the nation. Ten days later 
the old Shah gave up the throne. His 
21-year-old son, Mohammed 
Pahlevi, became the new Shah. 
Iraq (4). British troops marched 
into. Iraq last April, to prevent the 
Germans from getting control. 


Syria (5). Until last June, Syria 
was a French colony, ruled by the 
Vichy Government ‘of Unoccupied 
France. 

British troops marched into Syria 
They were aided by Free French 
troops. These are Frenchmen and 
French colonists who are still fight: 
ing against Germany. 

The British and Free French de 
feated the Vichy French. They made 
Syria an independent nation. 

The Dardanelles (6). The narrov 
Dardanelles Strait (to right of the 
number 6) is the “gateway” to the 
Black Sea. 

Now the Germans want to use the 
Dardanelles. 

Will Turkey say “yes” or “no to 
the Germans’ ‘Tequest? This is a very 
important question for the Turks 

If Turkey says “yes” and ise 
the Germans to use the Dardanelles 
the Russians will regard Turkey # 
an enemy. 

If Turkey says “no,” the Germali 
will regard Turkey as an enemy. 
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American Legion 
Favors Aid Plan 


It is the policy of our Government 
to aid the nations which are fighting 
against the Germany-Italy-Japan 
\xis. This is called our Government's 
foreign policy. 

In the European war, our country 
aids Britain and Russia, which aré 
fighting against Germany and Italy. 

In the Far Eastern War, we aid 
China, which is fighting Japan. 

We aid Britain, Russia and China 
by shipping supplies to them. 

Our Navy patrols the seas, to ) pro- 
" the ships carrying supplies. 

Last March, Congre sss passed the 
Lease-Lend bill, which made this 
foreign policy a law. Congress voted 

billion dollars to buy supplies, and 

o build factories to make supplies. 


NEWS 


WORLD EVENTS 


In our democracy, persons have 
the right to hold different opinions, 
and to express them. In this way, 
the people learn both sides of a ques- 
tion. They are then better able to 
decide which side they will support. 


War Games 
In Louisiana 


In Louisiana and nearby states 
last week, Uncle Sam’s soldiers were 
holding the largest “war games” of 
our nation’s history. 


In the “war games,” soldiers re- 
ceive training for real battles. They 
have planes, tanks and guns. They 
attack and retreat just as in real war. 

Only one thing is different — the 
soldiers do not shoot real ammuni- 
tion. Umpires watch the battles, and 


Army” defended. 

But they are all Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers, and after the games they 
shake hands and talk it over. 

For a humorous angle on the 
maneuvers in Louisiana, see the car- 
toon below. 


Northern Lights 
Visit the East 


The Northern Lights put on a 
show for millions of Americans on 
the night of Sept. 18. The brilliant 
show was seen from the St. Law- 
rence River to Virginia, and as far 
inland as Lake Erie. 

The Lights spread across the sky, 
in colors of white, green, purple, 
blue, pink and orange. They formed 
arches like rainbows, and long fingers 
of light. At times they were as bright 
as full moonlight. 

Electrical disturbances came at the 
same time. Radio broadcasting was 
disturbed. Ordinary telephone con- 
versations mysteriously got on the 
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Now the 7 agp dollars are decide which side has “fought” best. programs, and were broadcast. 
iza nearly all spent, or put aside to be The umpires decide when a tank has The Lights’ scientific name is i 
spe nt in the coming months. Last been destroyed by a gun, and when | aurora borealis.* They are caused by OF 
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the Congress to vote $5,985,000,000 more The soldiers are divided into the surface, as seen through a telescope. a 
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the LEGION CONVENTION | 
ied (he American Legion held its CARTOON OF THE WEEK | 
early convention in Milwaukee, k 
ria Wise., last week. The question of 
nch ur government's foreign policy was 
and f ‘bated. The Legionnaires voted to 
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Not all Americans, however are in i 
de- favor of aiding the foes of Hitler i 
ade Charles A. Lindbergh is among ie 
those opposed to helping them. He ath 
= De lieves that Britain cannot win. f 
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the t wealth in sending aid to Britain. 


Senators Burton K. Wheeler of 
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TAX BILL 
NOW LAW 


“Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes,” saic Benjamin Franklin. 

Why are taxes certain to go on, 
year after year? 

It is because taxes bring in the 
money which government needs to 
carry on its work. 

City and county governments col- 
lect taxes to pay for schools, police 
and fire departments. 

State governments collect taxes to 
pay for state highways, state colleges 
and parks. 

The Federal* Government col- 
lects taxes to pay for National De- 
fense, public works (flood control, 
harbors, post offices, etc. ), relief, aid 
to farmers, and other services. 

This month, Congress passed a 
new tax law. The law sets the 
amount of taxes to be collected by 
the Federal Government during the 
coming year. 

Like all laws, this was first a bill. 
And before it was even a bill, it was 
a plan. 

To begin with, officials of the U. S. 
Treasury Department studied the 
question: “How much money will 
the government need next year?” 


* 


ah all 








KNOW YOUR COUNTRY * 











The dome of the Capitol in 
Washington is made of cast- 
iron, weighs 8,909,000 pounds. 
The 19-foot statue of Freedom 
at the top is made of bronze. 











They decided that the government 
will need 19 billion dollars. 

The next question was: “How shall 
the government raise the money?” 

Treasury officials decided that the 
government should raise two-thirds 
of the money by taxes, and borrow 
one-third from the banks. 

Treasury officials then prepared a 
plan for higher taxes to get $12,600,- 
000,000. 


FIRST STAGE OF THE JOURNEY 


The next step was to submit the 
plan to Congress. This was done last 
April 24. On that date Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 


What is This? 


The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed in this building 
on July 4, 1776. 

Congress gave Washington 
command of the Continental 
Army here in 1775. The Articles 
of Confederation, which made 
one union of the 13 colonies, 
were signed here. After the war, 
the convention met here to draw 
up the Constitution. 

The building is of colonial 
architecture, with red brick walls 
and white woodwork. In a cor- 
ridor stands the Liberty Bell. 

What is the name of this build- 
ing? In what city is it located? 


Answers in Teachers Edition 
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ury, went to a meeting of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. He told the Com- 
mittee members about the Treasury's 
plan, and gave them printed copies 
of it. 


THE PLAN BECOMES A BILL 


The Committee members ap- 
proved the plan and wrote a tax bill 
containing all the details. 

The plan had now become a bill 

The bill was then discussed by the 
whole House of Representatives, 
meeting in the Capitol. The House 
passed the bill on Aug. 4. The vote 
was: Yeas, 369; Nays, 30. 

Next, the bill went to the Senate 
Finance Committee. The Committee 
members discussed the bill, and sug- 
gested some changes. Then they sent 
it to the whole Senate. 

The Senate, meeting in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol, passed the 
bill on Sept. 7. The vote was: Yeas, 
67; Nays, 5. 

Because the Senate had made 
some changes in it, the bill was next 
discussed “in conference.” This 
means that it was discussed by a 
committee of both houses—half the 
committee were Representatives and 
half Senators. 

The conference committee ac- 
cepted some of the Senate’s changes 
and turned down others. Then the 
bill—slightly changed—was passed 
again by the House and by the Sen- 
ate. 


PRESIDENT SIGNS IT 


Finally the bill was ready for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s signature. He 
signed it on Sept. 20. The bill had 
finished its long journey. It had now 
become a new law. 

The new tax law provides for the 
highest taxes of our nation’s history 

There will be new taxes on tele 
phone calls, electric light bulbs 
movie tickets, automobiles, radios 
cameras, athletic equipment, and 
many other things. 

People will also have to pay highe' 
income taxes. An income tax is a ta‘ 
on the money a person receives i? 
wages and by other means. 

Besides taxes now paid on auto 
mobiles, there will be a new tax 0! 
$5 on every automobile in _ the 
United States. 
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Junior Scholastic received this week's letter 
through the courtesy of the International Friend- 
ship League, Boston, Mass. 


Mexico’s Independence Day 


Dean JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


The Sixteenth of September is our In- 
dependence Day. On the 15th at 11 
sidlock at night, a joyous celebration 
begins. The President, who is in Mexico 
City at the National Palace giving a 
gand reception, appears at the stroke 
of 11. He rings the liberty bell and ex- 
claims “Viva Mexico!”—Long Live 
Mexico! 

At that moment cannons, whistles, 
bells, clapping and shouts come from 
all sides, and the military bands play 
the national anthem. All the public 
buildings, the Cathedral and the streets 
around the main square are suddenly 
illuminated by thousands of electric 
lights in green, white and red, our 
national ies: 

On the morning of the 16th a grand 
parade takes place, lasting several 
hours. The infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery take part and are viewed by the 
President from the National Palace bal- 
conies 

In 1925 Mexico City celebrated its 
sixth centennial. It was founded by the 
Aztecs almost three centuries before the 
frst English settlement in your country. 

Our main streets are broad, well 
paved and brightly lighted. Many of our 
main streets are named after holidays 
and fiestas — you would have Fourth of 
july Street, or Labor Day Street and 
such if you had the same. 

I know very much about your great 
country, the Northern Eagle, as we call 
it. 

My home is typical of many Mexican 
city homes. It is two stories high and 
built around a patio. The garage is on 
the first floor and we live on the sec- 
ond floor. Evenings the whole family 
sits on the roof, where we have a lovely 
garden. Quite often people sitting on 
neighboring roofs come over to visit us. 

Often I visit a ranch which belongs 
to one of my aunts. It is in the state of 
Hidalgo, It is 72 kilometers* from Mex- 
ico City. You can get there in two 
hours. On this farm they grow corn, 
beans, and wheat, and raise chickens, 
hogs and sheep. 

—BeErTA HINojosa 


Pronunciations of Spanish words will be 
found in the vocabulary drill, page 8. 
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Two Mexican peons, or land laborers, 
shown beside a maguey cactus. The 
woman’s shawl is called a rebozo. 


Old Legend Aided 
Spanish Conquest 


A white man pretended he was a 
god and conquered Mexico. He was 
a Spaniard named Hernando Cortez, 
and he landed with an army in Mexi- 
co in 1519, a hundred years before 
the Pilgrims came to Massachusetts. 

Mexico at that time was ruled by 
a people called Aztecs. They grew 
corn, which white men had not yet 
tasted. They feasted on turkeys. 
They cleaned their teeth with chicle, 
from which chewing gum is made. 
Mexico City, their capital, had 
beautiful gardens and clean streets. 
Their children learned to be cour- 
teous and tell the truth. 

In spite of these accomplishments, 
the Aztecs sacrificed human beings 
on the altars to their gods. 

Cortez and his soldiers arrived in 
ships with white sails. They shot fire- 
arms, and rode horses, which the Az- 
tecs had never seen before. 

In Mexico Cortez heard the legend 
of a white god named Quetzalcoatl. 
The Aztecs believed this god had 
vanished into the sea, and would re- 
turn. When Cortez arrived with 
ships, guns, and horses, the Aztecs 
thought Quetzalcoatl had come back. 

This tale helped Cortez. He 
wanted the riches which the Aztecs 
had taken from conquered tribes. He 
entered Mexico City without resist- 
ance from Montezuma, the king. 
When the Aztecs discovered their 
mistake, they tried to drive out Cor- 
tez, but it was too late. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Mexico, U. S. Plan 
New Agreement 


Mexico and the United States ex- 
pect to announce a new agreement 
soon. Both countries want the west- 
ern hemisphere to stand firm against 
the Axis—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. President Avila Comacho 
gave Mexico's my to the democ- 
racies when he addressed the Mexi- 
can Congress on Sept. 1. ; 


The new agreement will help the 
two countries to work together in the 
present war crisis. Mexico will re- 
ceive a large loan from the U. S. This 
loan will help to extend the Pan- 
American highway to the border of 
Guatemala. It also will help Mexico 
to strengthen her military defenses. 


Another purpose oi the loan will 
be to “stabilize” Mexico’s currency. 
Mexico's money unit is the peso. It 
is worth about 20c. Stabilizing it 
would make its value the same from 
day to day. This would be especially 
helpful for U. S. business men who 
invest money in Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans believe that their peso is 
already stable. 


So This Is Mexico! 


On Christmas, instead of hanging up 
stockings, Mexican children hang up a 
gaily painted cardboard turkey in the 
courtyard of their house. They find it 
filled with candy. 

Hissing means approval in Mexico. 

The first printing press in the New 
World was set up in Mexico City in 
1536. 

Mexico is a land of brilliant colors. 
The people paint their stucco houses 
red and green and blue. They like gera- 
niums and camations. Country people 
wear gay serapes, or woven blankets. 

The famous Mexican artist, Diego 
Rivera, has painted murals in many 
buildings in the United States. 

Instead of turning on a faucet in the 
kitchen sink, Mexicans in smaller towns 
buy drinking water from a street ven- 
dor, who peddles it in a large jar on his 
back. 
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QUESTION: “What would the 


Navy do without steel?” 


ANSWER: “it would be 
sunkl”’ 


You might think that these four 
lines belong on the joke page. But 
this question-and-answer happens to 
be true. Uncle Sam’s battleships and 
destroyers are built almost entirely 
of steel: They are protected by steel 
armor-plate — some of it more than 
a foot thick. Steel boilers and pro- 
peller shafts help to move Y we 
through the water. Their guns are 
made of steel, and fire steel shells. 

Without steel, a fighting ship 
wouldn't have a chance. (Read the 
article about the Monitor and Mer- 
rimac on page 16.) 


AN ARMY OF STEEL 


The army, too, depends on steel. 
Tanks have steel bodies, protected 
by steel armor- plate. Their wheels 
made of steel, turn caterpillar treads 
made of steel (covered with rub- 
ber). Engine parts are made of steel. 

Trucks, too, are made largely of 
steel. 

All guns — revolvers, rifles, ma- 
chine guns, big guns —have steel 
barrels. Bombs have steel casings. 

Truly it can be said: -Steel is the 
Backbone of National Defense. 


U. S. STEEL INDUSTRY 


As Americans, we are proud that 
our National Defense has a good, 
strong backbone. The United States 
produces more steel than any other 
nation — 40% of the world’s supply. 

More than 600,000 men work for 
our 200 steel companies. This year, 
our mills will produce about 84 mil- 











lion tons of steel. To do this, the 
mills are working on a full 24-hour- 
a-day schedule. 

The making of steel is a good deal 
like cooking food. Just as in cook- 
ing, the raw materials are heated 
over a fire, in order to bring about 
certain changes in them. The fire 
must be exactly so hot, and the raw 
materials must be cooked exactly so 
long — otherwise the steel will be un- 
derdone, or will be burned. At cer- 
tain times during the process, the 
steel must be stirred, just like but- 
terscotch pudding. 

Steel is made by adding carbon to 
iron. Suppose something goes wrong, 
and carbon is not added? If that hap- 
pens, the result of the cooking is not 
steel, but simply iron. And here’s 
the strange fact about carbon: if teo 
much carbon is added, the result is 
not steel either. It is cast iron, a brit- 
tle metal less valuable than steel. 
From this we see that the steel- 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


maker follows a formula, which is 
like a recipe;* so much iron, so much 
carbon. But he does not always fol- 
low the same formula. 

There are many kinds of stee! 
used for many different purposes 
The steelmaker knows the purpose 
for which the steel will be used. He 
follows the formula that will give 
the best steel for that purpose. 

Some formulas call for a_ very 
small amount of carbon, and some 
for a greater amount. Some formulas 
call for adding other minerals to the 
iron, besides carbon. Some of-these 
other minerals are: chromium, tung- 
sten, manganese, vanadium, nickel 
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cobalt and molybdenum. Steel con- 


taining these is called alloy steel. 

Chromium makes steel very hard, 
and keeps it from rusting. Because 
chromium does these things, it is put 
into steel for battleship armor. 


Tungsten makes steel which will 
not melt easily. It is put into steel for 
anti-tank shells. These shells become 
very hot when they strike the tank’s 
heavy armor. If the shells did not 
contain tungsten, they might melt, 
and bounce harmlessly off the tank. 


This gives us an idea of what a 
complicated business the making of 
steel is. It requires careful work, and 


great skill and knowledge. 


To learn a little more about this 
complicated business, suppose we 
trace the making of steel through a 
mill, step by step. 


BLAST FURNACE 


At one end of the mill there are 
large piles of the raw materials. First 
is a pile of gleaming, silver-grey 
coke. (See last week's Theme 
Article. ) 

Next is a pile of reddish-brown 
iron ore. (See Sept. 15th issue.) 

Last is a pile of limestone —a 
coarse rock, usually grey in color. 


hese piles stand beside the blast 
furnace. This is a chimney-like struc- 
ture that may be 100 feet tall and 
more than 30 feet thick. At all hours 
of the day and night, a fire is burn- 
ing in the furnace. 

Coke, ore and limestone are hoist- 
ed to the top of the furnace and 
dumped in. There is a layer of coke, 


then a layer of ore, then a layer of 
lime stone, then more layers of coke, 
ore and limestone. The coke catches 
fire, and the ore and limestone be- 
gin to melt. To make the fire burn 
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more fiercely, blasts of air are blown 
through the furnace from bottom to 
top. These blasts, which drive the 
temperature up to 2400° Fahrenheit, 
give the furnace its name. 

As the ore melts, it separates into 
molten* iron and impurities. The 
molten iron, which is heavy, settles 
to the bottom of the furnace. On its 
way down, it passes through the 
coke and absorbs carbon. 

The impurities mix with the mol- 
ten limestone, and rise to the top. 
The mixture of impurities and lime- 
stone is called slag. It is drained off 
from the top of the furnace. 


PIG IRON 


The molten iron, containing car- 
bon, is drained off through a pipe 
at the bottom of the furnace. But it 
is not yet steel. It has only become 
pig iron. 

This name has come down from 
the old days. In those days the mol- 
ten iron was allowed to cool in shal- 
low trenches, dug in sand. There 
were several smaller trenches run- 
ning off from both sides of the main 
trench. Someone thought it looked 
like a litter of little pigs with their 
mother. And so it was named “pig 
iron. 

Nowadays, most pig iron is not al- 
lowed to cool. mast | it is taken in 
its white ho* liquid form to the next 
furnace, where it is made into steel. 

The next furnace may be either 
an open hearth furnace or a Besse- 
mer converter. 


OPEN HEARTH FURNACE 


The pig iron now contains carbon. 
Why is it not steel? Because it con- 
tains too much carbon. The next step 
is to take out the extra carbon, alon 
with some impurities that the blast 
furnace did not take out. 

Also, the other minerals such as 
chromium and tungsten must be 
added at this time. 

The commonest kind of furnace 
to do all this work at once is the 
open hearth furnace. It operates 
something like an ordinary kitchen 
oven—except that it holds 150 tons 
of steel and is heated to 3000°. 


The Bessemer converter is a 
huge vessel shaped like a pear. 
Steel workers call it ‘’Bessie.”’ 


In the rolling mill, steel 
ingots are rolled into plates 
for tanks, trucks, ships, etc. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Molten pig iron is poured into the 
furnace, and about an equal amount 
of scrap is added. Scrap is steel that 
has already been used — such as old 
railroad rails, wrecked auto bodies, 


and other junk. 


Limestone is again added to the 
mixture in order to draw off the im- 
purities. The chromium, tungsten or 
other mineral is added to the mix- 
ture. 


After about 8 or 10 hours of cook- 
ing in the open hearth furnace, the 
steel is ready. The fiery liquid steel 
is poured into molds, where it cools 
into solid steel blocks, called ingots. 


BESSEMER CONVERTER 


The Bessemer converter does 
about the same work as the open 
hearth furnace, but much faster. It 
takes only 10 or 15 minutes to turn 
iron into steel by this method. But 
it does not make as good a grade of 
steel as can be made in the open 
hearth furnace. 

The Bessemer converter is a huge 
vessel shaped like a pear. The molten 
pig iron is poured into the converter 
and air is blown through it. The oxy- 
gen in the air serves as a fuel and 
burns out the impurities. It takes 10 
to 15 minutes of “blowing” for the 
iron to turn into steel. 


ROLLING MILL 


The next step is to turn steel in- 
gots into sheets and bars. This is 
done in the rolling mill. The ingots 
are heated until they are white hot. 
Then they pass between heavy roll- 
ers, which operate like the wringer 
on a washing machine. The rollers 
flatten the steel, and shape it to the 
desired size. 


NEXT WEEK: Other 
defense. 
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Test gost These questions are based on news and theme Sane in this issue a Junior 
Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 THE NEAR EAST 


Each of the numbers on this map stands for one of 
the names listed below. Place the right number in 
front of each name. Right answers count 4. Total, 40. 

Black Sea. 
Syria. Caspian Sea. 
Crimean Peninsula. Dardanelles. 
Iraq. Greece. 
Iran. Russia. 

My score 


Turkey. 


2 CIVICS IN A TAX BILL 


Here are some of the steps which the new tax bill 
followed in becoming a law. They are not arranged 
in proper order. Number these statements 1 to 8 to 
show the right order of events. Score 5 points each. 
Total 40. 


Signed by President Roosevelt. 

Debated and passed by House of Representatives. 

—— by the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. 

Sent to the Senate Finance Committee. 

Discussed by a “Conference Committee” of House 
and Senate members to iron out differences in 
House and Senate bills. 

Approved by the Senate. 

Planned by Treasury officials. 

Report of Conference Committee finally approved 
by both the House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

My score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Federal government, page 4, first column. This is the 
government of the 48 states in the Union, and of the ter- 
ritories belonging to our country. It is the United States 
Government, which acts for the whole nation. This gov- 
ernment is composed of three branches: Executive—the 
President; Legislative—the Congress; and Judicial—the 
Supreme Court. The word federal comes from the Latin 
foedus, “a league.” 

kilometer (KILL-o-mee-ter, or kih-LAHM-uh-ter), 
page 5, first column. Instead of miles, kilometers are used 
in many countries to measure distance. A thousand 
meters, or 3,280.8 feet, make a kilometer. This is about 
five-eighths of a mile. 

fiesta (fee-ESS-tah), page 5, first column. A holiday, 
celebration, feast day of a saint, or vacation. Almost any 
occasion for rejoicing. 

patio (PAH-tee-o), Arg 5, second column. An open 
court, either in the middle of a building or behind. The 
sides of the building form the walls of the court. In Latin 
America and in Spain, the family use the patio as an out- 
door living-room. Usually there is a ad, my and if the 
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3 BACKBONE OF DEFENSE 


Some of the following statements about steel are 
true, some are false. Place a “T” or “F” in front of 
each. Score 4 points each. Total 20. 

1. Steel is found in mineral deposits in the 
Appalachians. 
2. The U. S. produces more steel than any other 
nation. 
A blast furnace is used in digging iron ore from 
the mines. 


A Bessemer converter makes steel more quickly 
than an open hearth furnace. 


Carbon is an essential ingredient in all steel. 


My total score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


family is well-to-do, there may also be a fountain and 
some birds in cages. 

serape (sair-AH-pay), page 5, second column. 

maguey (mah-GAY), page 5, second column. 

rebozo (ray-BOH-so), page 5, second column. 

peons (PAY-owns), page 5, second column. 

molten (MOHL-ten), page 6, second column. Melted; 
used especially of minerals which are liquefied by in- 
tense heat. 

typographical error (tie-po-GRAFF-ih-kal), page 13, 
third column. A mistake made by a person using a type- 
writer, or a linotype (type-setting machine). The opera- 
tor usually makes the mistake by pressing, accidentally, 
the wrong key. 

recipe (RESS-ih-pee), page 6, third column. A for- 
mula, or written auliie used by cooks in preparing a dish. 
From the Latin, recipere, “to receive.” 

Kiev (KEE-eff), page 2, first column. 

Crimea (Krih-MEE-ah or Kry-MEE-ah), page 2, sec- 
ond column. 

aurora borealis (aw-RAW-rah bow-ree-AY-lihs), page 
8, third column. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


GOOD NEIGHBOR PAGE 
SUGGESTS LINIT ON MEXICO 


As the entire GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS page this week 
deals with Mexico, it may serve as a springboard for a unit 
study on that country. 

There are a number of motion pictures available on 
Mexico. Four 16 or 35 mm. one reel sound films are Land 
of Mexico, giving a general survey; People of Mexico, show- 
ing chiefly the rural population; Mexican Children, tracing 
a day in the life of a rural Mexican child; and Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico, illustrating pottery, glassblowing, weaving 
and basket making. For a list of local distributors, teachers 
may write Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

An appealing five reel sound film, 16 or 35 mm., is The 
Adventures of Chico, portraying a small boy and the animals 
of his father’s farm and the nearby forest. It is available 
through College Film Center, 59 East Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., or Pictorial Films, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Death Day, filmed by the famous Russian producer of 
Thunder Over Mexico, Sergie Eisenstein, shows in beautiful 
photography a Mexican festival. It is available through the 
College Film Center (above) and Garrison Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A two-reel sound film in color showing city and country 
life is Mexico, available through Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Your class might like to work out a play or radio skit 
depicting the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and the down- 
fall of the Aztecs. 

The letters in our Air Mail column are usually from chil- 
dren who do not write English. Because of this, we cannot 
encourage our readers to start correspondence with any of 
those we have printed so far. In the Sept. 22 Good Neighbor 
Ideas column we listed two sources of correspondents. 
Another is the Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 
This organization charges 10c a name. 


Questions for oral and written work 

1. When is Mexico’s Independence Day? 

2. How old is Mexico City? Who were the Aztecs? 

8. Who was Cortez? How did an old Aztec legend help 
him? 

4, For what purposes will Mexico use the expected loan 
from the U. S.? Can you think of any other Latin American 
countries the U. S. is helping with loans? (Junior Scholastic, 
Sept. 22.) 

4. What is a peon? A serape? 


STEEL (THEME ARTICLE) PP. 6, 7. 


Steel has so many uses in everyday life that pupils may 
want to list all those they can think of in, say, 10 minutes 
time. 

The class may evaluate the importance of steel in their 
lives by thinking of substitutes for objects they name, and 
suggesting what people may have used before they had 
these conveniences. Examples: Steel girders (wooden 
joists); fountain pens (quill pens); iron and steel stoves 
(brick or stone ovens and fireplaces) ; steel axes (flint axes) ; 
steel automobiles (wooden buggies). 

You may find that your class will be interested in weigh- 
ing the good and bad effects of modern invention: the pleas- 
ure and speed of modern cars vs. the death rate on the 
highway; the efficiency of air transport vs. the destructive- 
ness of bombing planes, etc. 

Classes wanting to do further work on iron ore and the 


manufacturing of iron and steel all the way to finished 
products such as stainless steel, “steel in the home,” “steel on 
the farm,” “steel in transportation,” etc., may obtain an ex- 
cellent free booklet, The Picture Story of Steel, by writing 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Apply on your school stationary. The illus- 
trations in this book are the best we’ve seen in any book. 


Questions for oral and written work 

. What is steel? 

. What is a blast furnace? What does it do? 

What is pig iron? What is slag? 

What must be done to pig iron to make it into steel? 
What is an open hearth furnace? Who (or what) is 
Bessie? 

What are some of the minerals that are often added te 
steel? What does chromium do to steel? Tungsten? 

. What is an ingot? What is a rolling mill? 


MAP AND NEWS REVIEW—Pp. 2, 3 


Questions for oral or written work 

1. What nation controls the Dardanelles Strait? Why is 
this strait important to Germany? To Russia? 

2. Name the three nations that our Government aids in 
the war. 

3. Name two Senators who are not in favor of our Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. 

4. What is another name for aurora borealis? 

5. The U. S. “Blue Army” is fighting the U. S. “Red 
Army,” but without real ammunition. Where are these twe 
armies fighting? 


BIB AND TUCK—P. 12 


The Bib and Tuck story this week offers an excellent op- 
portunity for class discussion of problems of school journal- 
ism. Was it all right for The Jeff, Jr. to print the item about 
Bib? Is a gossip column desirable? Should it set up definite 
standards for material which it accepts for publication? Your 
class might draw up a list of standards for material for your 
school’s gossip column. 


YU Oo to 
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Questions for oral and written work 
1. Why was Bib angry? 
2. What was the actual basis for the item which appeared 
in the paper? 
3. What did Bib suggest instead of a gossip column for 
the paper? 
4. On what basis did Tony justify ‘the gossip column? 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW —P. 8 


A review quiz of theme articles and news in the three 
September issues of Junior Scholastic will appear in the 
Oct. 6th issue (next week). 


FIREMAN’S DOG—P. 9 

Civies classes may make this story the basis for a study of 
their local fire department. In New York City, Dalmatians 
are the traditional mascots of firemen; pupils can investigate 
local preferences. 

English classes may want to consider this story in some 
detail. Pupils may be encouraged to write stories about dogs 
they know. Your class may learn something about organizing 
a story from a careful analysis of “Fireman’s Dog.” Let 
pupils list the characters, with a word or two about each. 
What does the author tell us by way of background ma- 
terial? How does she arouse your sympathy for Spud? What 
definite qualities can you prove Spud had? Does the story 
have a climax? What? Is the ending satisfactory? It is a 
good ending, even if it is not happy? Why? These ques- 
tions may give students a background for outlining a good 
plot for a story from their own experience. 

[Continued on next page} 
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TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICE JOURNALISM—P. 13 


English classes will profit by this exercise whether or noi 
they are budding journalists. It gives pupils the opportunity 
to spot typographical errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
spacing. In selecting the winner you need not insist on 
proofreader’s marks. 

In case you desire to make the exercise the basis of a 
lesson on proofreading, we submit the following set of sym 
bols, and the column marked as it would be by the proof 
reader in our office. 

Some pupils unwittingly have been submitting their work 
directly to us. Pupils are required to submit their work to 
the teacher, who will determine the best of the lot and 
send it to the office of Junior Scholastic. 


The Conservation Bureayof the OPM AL 
wants bicycle manuy_facturers to cut a 
down on the materials used to make 
bicycles. Some of these materials are 
rubber, chrome, copper, nickel, and 
steel. The rubber and metals are needed 
by the defense industrdy. 

The OPM asked bicycle manufac- 
turers to do the following things so that 
less of these materials would be used, 

1. Each manufacturfr shouldmake 
no more than 10 different types of bi- 
cycles. At present, from 20 to 40 differ- 


ent types are being 

, - - I Lit Tl 4 Ole. 
os out by various manufacturers. 
The OPM suggests that bicycle factories 
stop making juvenile and racing models. 

2. Chrome, copper, nickel, and metal- 
lic finishes should not be used for deco- 
ration of bicycles. 

3. Ré Claimed rubber instead of raw 
rubber should be used for tires and 
handle bar grips. 

4. Bicycle manufacturers should use 
20% less rubber by not putting white 
sidewall tires on bicycles, 


KEY 





< close up, bring together 


4\ insert comma 


§ take out, delete 


© insert colon 


YA space 
MAKE YOUR OWN -P. 16 


C. J. Maginley, who conducts our new department, 
MAKE YOUR OWN, is principal of the Main Street School, 
Danbury, Conn. He deat 2 the models, photographs them, 
and provides the diagrams and full directions for pupils who 
send 5c in coin or postage to Junior Scholastic, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. This charge covers the postage 
and printing costs. Junior Scholastic makes no profit on 
this item. 

Junior Scholastic will run a series by Mr. Maginley on 
historical objects. The next will be an Ohio-Mississippi river 
flatboat. Mr. Maginley offers this introduction to the series: 

“Children like to make things. Most of the boys in your 
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class have already made, outside of school, airplanes, boats, 
toys and the like with little assistance from anyone. Why 
not take advantage of this desire to make things and by so 
doing arouse more interest in social studies on the part of 
some who may not be especially interested? Constructing a 
model of a covered wagon may well be the means through- 
which a boy’s curiosity will aroused in the westward 
movement. The teacher should encourage the pupil to seek 
information about the object that he is building. When the 
model is completed he can give a report and demonstration 
in class. 

“Many children can think better when working with their 
hands than when working with their minds only. Many have 
not the ability to do the regular social studies work but could 
and would greatly enjoy and profit from making some sim- 
ple model. While handwork is good for the slow learner it 


is also of value to those who learn more readily, and they 
too will profit from it.” 


Good Neighbor Ideas 


One of the most helpful Pan-American study aids is the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s “School of the Air of the 
Americas.” Either auditorium-listening or classroom-listen- 
ing may be profitably supplemented with preparation 
through The Teacher's Manual, for which teachers should 
write to the educational director of their local CBS station. 

The 1941-42 Wednesday morning broadcasts will feature 
“New Horizons,” elementary and junior high school pro- 
grams on the geography, history and sciences of “new 
world neighbors.” A supplementary text, Lands of New 
World Neighbors, by Hans Christian Adamson, is pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book company, New York, N. Y. 
The broadcasts start Oct. 8. Time schedules are as follows: 
EST: 9:15-9:45 a.m.; CST: 2:30-2:55 p.m.; MST: 9:30- 
10:00 a.m.; and PST 1:30-2:00 p.m. “Tales from Far and 
Near”; and Friday’s series during the second semester, “This 
Living World,” also feature many Latin-American —— 

Since 1938 this broadcast has been adopted as the official 
classroom radio project of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Many films on Latin America are available. Universities 
are often good distributing centers. This autumn the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. is developing a list of suit- 
able films. There is a fairly complete list in a special supple- 
ment of Film News (Vol. 1, No. 10, October, 1940), pub- 
lished by the International Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Several other sources of films are worth investigating. 
Those which have good reels on South and Central Amer- 
ican subjects are (1) Grace Line, Publicity Department, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. (2) Moore-McCormack 
Lines, 5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (3) Pan American 
Airways, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (4) Pana 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Send your suggestions for classroom treatment of Pan- 
America to Teacuers Eprtion, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Coming! A pictorial map of South and Central America 
in Junior Scholastic. 
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Know Your Country, Page 4 
This is Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








By Margaret Rona 


C apTAIN Shannon Mahone was 
head man of Fire Engine Company 
No. 4. He had been a fire-fighter for 
34 years, and there wasn’t much he 
didn’t know about smoke-eating. He 
liked his job and he did it well. 

He expected the men who worked 
with him to do as well. Rookies who 
were assigned to Engine Company 
No. 4 for their probation period, al- 
ways got a pep talk from Captain 
Mahone. But this talk was never 
given without the presence of the 
big black-and-white spotted dog—a 
dog that followed Mahone around 
the engine house as if it owned him. 

This is Spud,” Captain Mahone 
would explain to the rookies. “He's 
a Dalmatian coach dog, and a real 
smoke-eater. He never misses a fire. 
He knows the alarm that means his 
engine is going out, and at the last 
stroke of the bell, he always jumps 


ward. He’s brave enough to walk 
right into a blazing building, and 
smart enough to do as he’s told. 
Duty, self-respect—that’s Spud. You 


rookies follow his example, and we ll 
make firemen out of you yet.’ 


Spud and Mahone had been close 
lriends for twelve years. “That’s a 
pretty ripe old age for a dog,” Ma- 
hone would say proudly, “but to see 
im on the pumper, you'd think he 
vas just a pup.” 

Spud was proud of the Captain, 
znd he wanted Mahone to be proud 
f him. Mahone himself had taught 
he dog how to decode the fire alarms 
0 as to know when Engine 17 was 
koing out. Rain or shine, hot or cold, 
vhen No. 17 rolled, Spud and the 
aptain would be aboard. 

ME duty, Spud spent a good deal 
t time dozing in his favorite corner 
n the engine house. Even then, he 
eemed to keep one eye open to see 
vhat the Captain was doing. If Ma- 
lone stepped outside, Spud was up 
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and after him. He acted as if he was 
sure that the fireman would get into 
all kinds of trouble if he didn’t have 
a dog along to protect him. 

Sometimes Mahone would become 
impatient with his chaperone, and 
order him back to headquarters. But 
more often, he would pretend not to 
notice the dog that trailed happily 
along behind him. 


On one of these walks, during a 
warm night in May, the two were 
strolling along a quiet street. As a 
younger dog, Spud used to dash 
away from his master now and then 
to investigate some strange scent, 
returning presently to see that Ma- 
hone was all right. But tonight he 
felt tired, as an old dog has a right 
to feel. He trotted along slowly, tail 


drooping a little. He would stick with: 


Mahone as long as the Captain 
needed him, but he would not be 
sorry to get back to his corner in the 
engine house. 

A red roadster edged up to the 
curb and slowed to a stop. From 


within, a man’s voice called: “Hello, 
there, Mahone!” 
Spud knew that roadster. It be- 


longed to Chief Alastair, 
Fire Department. 
“Hello, Alastair,” 


head of the 


Mahone replied. 





Illustrations by Katherine Tracy 


“] was just taking a walk. Nice night 
for it.” 

Alastair nodded. “I saw you going 
along the street and thought you 
might like a ride back.” Then he saw 
Spud. His voice seemed to become 
cold. “Oh, I didn’t know you had the 
dog along.” 

“Spud’s my favorite walking com- 
panion, Mahone replied. He whis- 
tled and Spud came up to him, wag- 
ging his tail. But the dog felt ill at 
ease. He sensed that Alastair did not 
like him. What he did not know was 
that Alastair disliked dogs of any 
kind. 

“Never could stand dogs,” the Fire 
Chief was explaining to Mahone. 
“One of them bit me when I was a 
kid, and I guess I never got over it. 
What do you keep this ‘old howne 
around headquarters for, anyway? 
He’s getting too old to ride the en- 
gines. You ought to have him put 
out of the way.” 

“Put Spud out of the way!” 
hone echoed unbelievingly. 

“Well—you ought to retire him, 
anyway. 

Spud did not understand Alastair’s 
words, but he had a fairly good idea 
of what the Chief was saying about 
him. He caught the dislike and con- 


Ma- 


[Turn to next page} 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
tempt in the man’s tone of voice. He 
stood stiffly beside his master, just as 
if what Alastair said didn’t matter. 
What Mahone said did matter 
though. His voice, when he spoke, 
was full of pride. 

“They could retire old men like 
us, Alastair, but not Spud. He doesn’t 
know when to quit. He’s one of the 
best fire-fighters I've got, and I'll bet 
if he had anything to say about it, 
he'd want to die fighting. Maybe— 
if he gets sick, or can’t jump the 
wagon when it rolls, I'd retire him. 
My boy Jim would like to take him 
home—” 

When the Chief had gone on his 
way, Mahone turned and walked 
back to the engine house. 

“Can't understand a man not liking 
dogs,” he said thoughtfully—half to 
himself and half to Spud. “A man 
can't have a better friend than a 
dog.” 

Spud didn’t understand either. He 
realized that Chief Alastair didn’t 
like him and that Mahone did. If he 
had been asked his opinion on the 
matter, he would have wanted Ma- 
hone to know that he was not cut out 
to be a pet for young Jim. Fire-fight- 
ing was his job. Just let an alarm 
sound off now, and he’d show the 


Captain what an old smoke-eater he 
was. 


O NLY the next day, an alarm 
registered on the instrument panel at 
the engine house. Engine 17 rolled 
into the street, its siren screaming. 
Spud leaped to his seat on the hose 
coil. He yapped with excitement. 
The fire was in a warehouse, eight 


blocks away. As soon as Engine 17 
arrived, Mahone leaped from the 
pumper, ordered the hose to be 
couple sd with the hydrant. 

“Charge line! Give her all you've 
got!” Mahone ordered. The motor on 
Engine 17 roared. The pumps 
whirred. A hard stream of water shot 
out of the bulging line and played 
across the face of the burning build- 
ing. Meanwhile, an aerial ladder 
truck was pulling up to the curb, 
followed by a department ambu- 
lance. Spud ‘barked happily. This was 
the kind of life he knew and loved. 
He ran back and forth among the 


men, careful not to get in anyone's 
way. 
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“You stay here,” Captain Mahone 
told him. Then he called to two of 
the firemen. “You—Carlisle! Ander- 
son! Come with me.” 

Spud watched the white slicker 
and helmet of Mahone, followed by 
the two firemen, disappear into the 
smoke-filled warehouse. They were 
carrying a heavy line of hose. The 
dog waited, tense and nervous, his 
eyes on the doorway. 

Spud whimpered and glanced up 
at the blazing upper floors of the 
warehouse. When the fire reached 
the supports of the building, the 
walls would cave in, burying. anyone 
who happened to be inside them. 

Suddenly flames spouted through 
the doorway. The fire was downstairs 
now, as well. At the sight of those red 
licking tongues of fire, Spud forgot 
that he had been told to stay outside. 
Head down, he plunged through the 
door. So intent on finding his master 
was he, that at first he did not feel 
the pain of his scorched coat. 

The heavy hose line, severed by 
the fire, lay across his path. From 
the other half of the hose, still con- 
nected to the hydrant outside, water 
shot through the doorway, — 
up black smoke where it contacte 
with flame. 

Spud halted, smoke stinging his 
eyes. He could not see Mahone any- 
where in the room beyond. But there 
was a smell—a man smell .. . He 
whined, and a faint groan answered 
from the far corner of the room. 

The dog was beside the man who 
lay there, face down, in a second. 
But this was not Captain Mahone. It 
was Carlisle, the rookie who had en- 
tered the building with Mahone. A 
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falling beam from the ceiling had 
caught him across the back, ‘pinning 
him to the floor. If he wasn’t pulled 
from under the beam, he would burn 
to death very shortly. 

Barking wildly, Spud tugged at the 
fireman’s shoulder. Carlisle was evi- 
dently very badly hurt, for he could 
not help himself. He groaned again 
and his eyes closed. Where was Cap- 
tain Mahone? 

“Spud! Is that you, Spud?” 


M AHONE was calling to him trom 
the next room. Mahone was coming 
and just behind him was Anderson, 
Spud wagged his tail frantically, and 
went back to his work of tugging at 
Carlisle’s shoulder. But this time he 
had help. Mahone and Anderson 
freed Carlisle from the beam and 
were carrying him to the doorway 
across the scorching floor. Someone 
had turned off the hydrant and water 
no longer gushed through the black- 
ened door from the severed hose. 
Spud dragged along behind the 
three. His fur had been scorched of 
in places, and patches of blistered 
skin showed. 

On the way back to the engine 
house, Spud rode with his head in 
Mahone’s lap. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” Ma- 
hone told him softly, “we never 
would have found Carlisle. There 
aren't better firemen living than you, 
Spud. I'm going to make it up to 
you.” 

Spud did not know what Mahone 
meant by those last words. He did 
not know that the Captain felt the 
dog had earned a long rest. 

“You were right, ” Mahone told 
Chief Alastair. “It’s time Spud took 
it easy. I'm going to have my boy 
take him home for a while—until he 
gets over those burns, anyway. After 
that—well, we'll see.’ 

Spud still didn’t understand what 
was in store for him when Jim Me 
hone showed up at the engine house 
the next day. He liked the boy and 
yapped a welcome at him. But he 
looked at Mahone in bewilderment! 
when the Captain said: 

“You go along with Jim, Spud. Hes 
got a nice cosy spot fixed up for you 
in the kitchen at home. Get along, 
old fellow.” 

Head down, tail drooping, Spud 


[Turn to next pagel 
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followed Jim out of the engine house 
to the street. He was being sent 
away, and he didn’t know why. His 
steps were slow and painful, like 
those of a very old dog. Once he 
glanced back hopefully, but Mahone 
waved him on. 


“So long, Spud. I'll be seeing you.” 


From the box inside the engine 
house, an alarm sounded. Spud 
stopped, listening. It was his alarm. 
His engine was going out, without 
him. Siren wailing, here it came, roll- 
ing out of the engine house. 

Spud hesitated no longer. Barking 
joyously, he turned and went as fast 
as he could for the oncoming engine. 
As it drew alongside him, he gath- 
ered himself for the leap to the hose 
coil. But his muscles were still stiff 
beneath the burned skin. They did 
not respond quickly enough to his 
will. 

Too late, Anderson, who was driv- 
ing, saw the dog. He saw Spud’s 
hurtling body miss the hose coil by 
a few inches, thud from the side of 
the truck, and drop to the street. The 
dog lay very still where he had fallen. 

When they buried Spud, they 
buried Captain Mahone’s fire helmet 
with him. 

“Maybe it looks silly,” Mahone 
said softly, “but that dog was a born 
freman. He had as much right to 
that helmet as I have.” 





Joke of the Week 


Lois Jeanne Stinson, 13, Grade 8, Jr. 
H. §., Vesta, Nebr., wins a JSA button for 
this joke: 

Teacher: “What is a peninsula, Albert?” 

Albert: “A peninsula is a rubber neck.” 

Teacher: “No, no, it’s a neck running 
out to sea.” 

Albert: “That’s what I said—a rubber 
ne k - 


Self Defense 


First Nitwit: “If a man smashed a clock, 
would he be accused of killing time?” 

Second Nitwit: “Well, not if the clock 
struck first.” 

Ugh! 

Diner: “Tl have 
spuds,” 

Waiter: “Don’t you mean French fried?” 
Diner: “No — Indian fried!” 
Waiter: “I don’t understand.” 
Diner: “Scalloped!” 


some Indian fried 


September 29—October 4, 1941 


Revenge 


Mother (on bus): “Hush! If you're not 
a good boy, I'll spank you.” 

Boy: “You do, and I'll tell the conduc- 
tor my real age!” 


Going Down 


Professor: “Remember, students, no one 
can reach success without starting at the 
bottom and working up.” 

Student: “What about a _ parachute 
jumper?” 


Pupils! Send your favorite jokes to the 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York, N. Y., and if they are printed 


you will receive a JSA button. “Now we're even, Pop!” 





Keller in American Legion Magazine 











“Natural spring, nothing! 
He’s wearing shoes with IP. F’.*” 


* Don’t let your feet stop you from be- 
coming a champ at your chosen sport— 
wear shoes with “Posture Foundation.” 
Particularly for gym work! This scien- 
tific improvement in rubber-soled shoes 
is a proven aid to athletic development 
and performance—it holds the bones of 
the foot in natural position, increases 
Staying power, and safeguards against 
flat feet. Simply remember Posture Foun- 
dation comes only in these two brands of 
rubber-soled shoes—Hood or Goodrich. 
Models for sport and dress-up, too. 


Leading coaches 
recommend P. F.— 
“Posture Foundation” 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., anv B. F. GOODRICH 
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BIB and TUCK 





GIRL FRIDAY 


tic Science lab was filled with 

the warm, sweet smell of cakes 
baking. Inside, it was “tasting time” 
and most of the girls were buzzing 
about sampling one another's cook- 
ies. 

Bib Tucker eyed the clock anx- 
iously and then peeked in the oven 
of her cooking unit. 

Uhmmmm! She smiled with satis- 
faction. About two more minutes and 
her batch of coconut charms would 
be done. She looked down the aisle 
to see whether Cricket Ryan had 
taken her cookies out of the oven. 
Evidently she had. Cricket was ab- 
sorbed in reading a paper. 

“Psst! Cricket!” Bib got her atten- 
tion. “Are yours done?” 

“Yeah. Look, have you seen this?” 
Cricket held up the latest edition of 
The Jeff, Jr., the school newssheet. 

Bib shook her head. 

“Well, you oughta.” Cricket came 
up the aisle and handed the paper to 
Bib. “You're practically the choice 
bit of news in the “Nosey Newsies’ 
column. See—there!” 

Bib found the place halfway down 
the column and read: “A little mouse 
dug this out of Miss Wiggins’ waste- 
basket yesterday: ‘Dear Hank .. . 
I think you're wonderful . .. Meet me 
again tonight on the corner of Vine 
and Arbor rll be waiting. 
(Signed) Bib.’” 

“Well, of all the low-down tricks!” 
Bib exclaimed indignantly. “Why, 
I've never written a note like that in 
all my life. Not to Hank Van Leer or 
anybody else! And I certainly don't 
go around meeting boys on——” 

“Gosh—” Cricket sniffed the air— 
“I smell something burning!” 

“Oh! My coconut charms!” Bib 
made a dive for the oven and 
brought out the pan of charred ruins. 
“Cricket, lo-ok!” she wailed. 

“Girls!” Mrs. Saltus called from 
the other end of the lab. “It’s almost 
time for the bell, so you'd better 
start cleaning up. Are all the cookies 
done?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Saltus,” came the re- 
sponse from the class. 

But Bib’s only reply was a low 
moan. 


i HE corridor outside the Domes- 
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“What will people think when they 
read it?” Bib cried indignantly. 


As usual, on the days Bib had Do- 
mestic Science, Tuck was waiting for 
his hand-out when the period was 
over. 

“Hey, remember me? I'm your 
favorite brother,” he greeted Bib as 
she came out of the lab. 

“Here,” Bib said sadly, handing 
him the cookies wrapped in wax 
paper. 

“Oh, boy!” Tuck eagerly unwrap- 
ped the package and looked. “Ahem, 
if you don’t mind my asking, what 
are they?” 

“Those,” Bib pointed to some dark, 
sticky lumps, “are chocolate chews 
that Cricket made—only they didn’t 
get done. And the others are my 
coconut charms—only they got 
burnt!” 

“Is that all? Well, just mix ‘em to- 
gether and they ought to be about 
right. See, like this.... Uhmmm... 
Whassmadderwidjoo?” Tuck asked, 
struggling with the mixture in his 
mouth. 

“I'm mad, plenty mad.” Bib pro- 


wa 
bu: 
we 
me 


the 


Illustration by Katherine Tra 


duced a crumpled copy of The Jef 
Jr. from her pocket. “Look at this 
note I'm supposed to have writter 
in the “Nosey Newsies’ column!” 

Tuck choked down the charm- 
chew and read the column. “Av, 
somebody's giving you the razz,” he 
commented. 

“Razz my foot!” Bib snapped back. 
“It's—it’s practically a slur on my 
reputation! What will people think? 
What will Hank think? What will 
Mom and Pop and .. . and every- 
body . . . think when they read it- 
that I go around meeting boys on 
street corners? Why, it’s liable, a 
whatever that thing is people get 
sued for! And I know who did it. 
Nobody is supposed to know who's 
been writing ‘Nosey Newsies’, but 
it’s Ila Cross. She—” 

“Ila? Thought ‘she was out of 
school—got the measles or some- 
thing,” Tuck put in. 

“But she didn’t get ‘em until Tues- 
day afternoon,” Bib said knowingly, 
“and she was coming out of the Cor- 
ner Drug Monday night when | 
bumped into Hank on my way home 
from Girl Scout meeting.” 
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BIB and TUCK 





“Oho!” cried Tuck. “So you did 
meet him—” 

“No, I did not,” Bib retorted. “He 
was standing there waiting for the 
bus—the same bus I take home, so 
we waited together. Do you call that 
meeting somebody?” . 

“Well, it isn't exactly the same as 
the “‘Nosey Newsies’ item,” Tuck 
agreed. “But I think you're making 
a mountain out of a molehill.” 

“But it isn’t a molehill when The 
Jeff, Jr. prints things that aren't 
true,” Bib insisted, getting madder 
all the time. “Something ought to be 
done about it!” 

“O-kay, do something!” Tuck went 
on eating. “Go tell the editor about 
it. 1 saw Toby headed for The Jeff, 
Jr. office a few minutes ago.” 

“That's a good idea,” Bib said with 
determination and started marching 
down the corridor. 

“Hope you win-win,” Tuck called 
after her. “Oh, and thanks for the 
coommm-yummmm—" he waved 
the empty paper package as he tan- 
gled with the last batch of charm- 


chew. 


Biz had calmed down a little by 


athe time she reached The Jeff, Jr. 


office on the third floor. She knocked 
on the door and heard Toby say, 
“Come in.” ; 

“Hiya, Bib,” he. greeted her, as 
she opened the door. “Whatcha 
know?” 

“Well—look, Toby,” she decided 
to plunge right in, “I don’t mean to 
be a sourpuss, but this—this note 
about me in ‘Nosey Newsies’ —well, 
| didn’t write it and I don’t go 
around asking boys to meet me on 
street corners—and I don’t like for 
anybody to think I do!” 

“Aw, come on, Bib,” Toby smiled. 
‘That wasn’t meant to be serious. 
Half the stuff that goes in that col- 
imn is cooked up—for fun.” 

“Well, it isn’t funny to the ones 
who have to take it on the chin,” Bib 
etorted. “And I’m not the only one. 
Dimps Ritter was so burned up 
about being called a ‘two-timer’ in 
ast week’s column that she won't 
‘ven read The Jeff, Jr. any more.” 

“Well, maybe the column has been 
‘ little too rambunctious, but you 
know how everybody cries for a 
f0ssip column.” 


September 29—October 4, 1941 


“Sure, but why can’t it be about 
things that do happen? And there are 
plenty of places to find ’em, without 
scratching around in wastebaskets,” 
Bib went on, working up steam. 
“Take a football game and look at 
the things that happen in the stand 
and the funny things people say— 
that'd make a good column.” 

Toby snapped his fingers. “Say, I 
think you've got something there. 
And you're elected. You do a column 
on next Thursday’s game. How about 
it?” 

“Gee, Toby,” Bib flushed with ex- 
citement, “I'd love to, but I’ve never 
done anything like that before . . . 
I don’t know whether I could be a.. 
Girl Friday!” 

“Sure, you could. Ha! That's 
good,” Toby laughed. “Girl Friday 
on Thursday!” 

Bib laughed, too. “Okay, I'll do it,” 
she decided. 

“That's the stuff. Get your copy in 
by 7 P.M. Thursday. That’s the dead- 
line. Come by here after the game 
and write it, if you want to. Oh, and 
don’t forget—the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth in this column,” 
Toby kidded her. 

“That's right. Seein’s believin’.” 
Bib came back. 

“Say, how’s that for the name of 
the column?” Toby cocked his head. 
“‘Seein’s Believin’ by Girl Friday. 
Sure thing—that’s it!” 

“O-kay, Chief,” Bib said, as she 
started to go. “And I'll be seein’ you, 
too, I hope—I hope!” 

As she opened the door this time, 
Bib was all smiles. 


—Gay Heap 
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PRACTISE PROOF- 


HIS week one pupil in your class 

can win a Junior Journalist card 
by proof-reading this news story (be- 
low) about bicycles. . 

What is proof-reading? 

When a printer sets type, the first 
thing he does after he has set it is to 
“pull a proof.” This means that he 
puts ink on the type, lays a piece of 
plain paper on the type, and runs 
a roller over the paper. This print- 
ing is called a proof. 


Type is seldom set without some 
errors being made the first time. It 
is the job of the proof-reader to read 
the proof and correct the errors. The 
corrected proof then goes back to 
the printer who corrects the errors 
in type. 

Read the proof of this bicycle 
news story carefully. Can you find 
the errors in it? Mark your correc- 
tions in the margin at the right. 


The Conservation Burea of the OPM 
wants bicycle manu facturers to cut 
down on the materials used to make 
bicycles. Some of these materials are 
rubber chrome, copper, nickel, and 
steel. The rubber and metals are needed 

by the defense industrey. 

The OPM asked bicycle manufao- 
turers to do the following things so that 
less of these materials would be used 


1. Each manufacturur shouldmake 
no more than 10 different types of bi- 
cycles. At present, from 20 to 40 differ- 
ent types are bein 
SHRDLUETAOINSHRDLUETAOIN 
turned out by various manufacturers. 
The OPM suggests that bicycle factories 
stop making juvenile and racing models. 


2. Chrome, copper, nickel, and metal- 
lic finishes should not be used for deco- 
ration of bicycles. 


8. Re claimed rubber instead of raw 
rubber should be used for tires and 


handle bar grips. 


4. Bicycle manufacturers should use 
20% less rubber by not putting white 
sidewall tires on bicycles. 
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“MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama, no comedy: Sergeant 
York. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Citizen 
Kane. Underground. 
nl Mystery Drama: Girl in the News. 

; Light and Good: Tom, Dick, an 
Harry. Charley's Aunt. In the Navy 
Reg'lar Fellers. Here Comes Mr. Jon 
dan. Sun Valley Serenade. New Wine 

Special: Fantasia—a feature-length, 
Disney Cartoon with symphonic music 
The Reluctant Dragon—another Disney 

The Cream of the Westerns: Thi 
Medico of Painted Springs. Billy the 
Kid. Badlands of Dakota. 

Aviation Drama: | Wanted Wings 
Forced Landing. Dive Bomber. 








SCORE an EXTRA POINT 
:) with a 


a FOOTBALL 
Sf PER-KEE 


@ Tricky new felt cap made of six different 





ored college pennants. Wide range of col- 
Your choice ot four sectional groups of 
college pennants on the Per-Kee: East, 
South, Mid-West and Far West 
@ Additional Per-Kee styles with Peasant 
Mexican or Russian Vermicelli embroidery 


in attractive or combinations 
@ Priced about $2 at leading stores. 
@ If your local dealer does not carry Per 
Kees, send $2 for yours to 
HOLLYWOOD STYLED PRODUCTS CO. 
1333 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















FOR FAME AND FUN-—PLAY A 


PEDLER 


t we CLARINET 











FREE BOOKLET 


. ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
' FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a suc- 
cess from the start—put life into your pictures— 
take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! Indoor 
pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in deep 
shadow or light—pictures shot against the sun! 
Double your picture-taking fun! Get this valuable 
| booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
' 

: 





makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-9, Stamford, Conn. 
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WEEKLY CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
This Week: AMERICAN EXPLORERS 


Ssesses! 
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ACROSS DOWN 
American rear admiral and explorer 1. One of the chief gods of Babylon 
who flew over North and South poles. 2. Fabulous winged serpent. 

. Third singular, present tense of have. 3. Objective case of she. 

3. Public announcement of impending 4. Present indicative plural of verb be. 
marriage. 5. River running through S. China to 

. A Great Lake of North America. China Sea. 

In no way. 7. River running NW of Lake Baikal, 
American explorer of South America. Russia, to Yenisei River in Asia. 

. To annoy by fault finding. 8. Opposite of yes. 

. A measurement of a period of life. 9. Pen for pigs. 

. A female name. 11. Conclusion of any event. 

Near at hand. 14. Abbreviation for Virginia. 

. To move with light, quick steps. 15. Second tone of the musical scale. 
Free to be entered or used. 17. Stake put in by each player during 4 
Freedom from trouble or ww poker game. 

. Conjunction meaning a choice. 20. American explorer and colonizer of the 
Sixth tone of the musical scale. 18th century. 

29. To want. 21. Town of W. Flanders. 

. Awild swine. 23. — of the Moslems. 

. The elder son of Isaac and Rebekah. 24. Explorer who discovered North Pole. 

. Of, or belonging to the pronoun me. 30. Annual church holiday celebrating 

. An extent, or spread. resurrection of Christ. 

. Islands SW of New SOLUTION 31. One easily deceived 
Guinea. September 22nd Issve 32. Island in Malay archi- 

. Number after nine. pelago. 

. American explorer who C 36. An insect. 
hunted in Africa. 37. Exclamation of regret, 
A fermented liquor made SUT 5 delight, contempt. 
from malt and hops. x SMERICAN A 38. Taxicab. 

Norse god of thunder. TAI a AIK 40. Work done for wages 
Covered building for SIRT TT suis 4l. The wy 

storing grain. EL ARAM np 42. Nothing. on 
Flowing back of the tide Hong 644. Sixth tone of the musica 
toward the sea. I scale. 


48. 


Spoken by the mouth. 


(Solution next week) 
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ASEBALL is played with a bat and ball. So are a 
dozen other games. But none of these have the 
Bround appeal, for players and spectators 
e, which has made baseball America’s 
ntional Game.” © Here is a game that is 
hard to understand. Of course, there 
always be a few spectators like the 
lady who complained: “The pitcher 
o good. He can’t hit the players’ 
5” @ Here is a game, too, that 
os the individual player on his 
No one can help him when he 
gs at a ball or gets set to stop 
ot grounder. @ Yet, baseball 
>is a game that demands team- 
from every player. A player 
y want to “hit one a mile.” But if 
manager tells him to bunt down 


f DOUBLEDAY, FATHER 
OF THE GREAT 


; 1 & La, ; 
N 1839, DOUBLEDAY, LATER AN OFFICER 
HE U.S. ARMY, HELPEO DRAW UP THE FIRST 
ET OF RULES, AT COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., WHERE 
ASEBALL'S HALL OF FAME NOW STANDS. 


NAL LEAGUE, 
1876, BASEBALL BECAME A BIG BUSINESS, BUT 
E CRY "BATTER UP/“ CONTINUED TO BE HEARD ON 
OUSANDS OF SAND-LOT DIAMONDS EVERYWHERE. 


*MTODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


the third base line he does it because he knows that 
this move may help his team win. ® And finally, / 
baseball has something of the same spirit as 7 

our American form of government. It has laws 

and judges (rules and umpires). ® Practically 

every town of over 18 people has some 

kind of a baseball team—either “sand- a | 

lot,” high school, college, “semi-pro,” or 

minor league such as the Kansas City > | 

Blues or the Louisville Colonels. And ¥, 

ranking above all these are the six- } 

teen teams that 








make up the 
National and American Leagues. 7 
@ This week the Champions of the = 
two major leagues of 1941 will meet , 
in the eagerly awaited World Series, 
the climax of the season. © “Play 
Ball!” And may the best team win. 
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BASEBALL BECAME BOPULAR WITH THE 
NORTHERN SOLDIERS CURING THE CIVIL WAR. ON 
RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES AFTER THE WAR, 

THEY HELPED SPREAD THE GAME FAR AND WIDE. 


— “ik 
® /7/ HEAR THERE'S A SCOUT a 
< Fall FROM THE CHICAGO CUBS | 

) gg Pe \ LOOKING OVER JiM AND 


¥ ‘ LARRY/ 














JO JOIN A BIG LEAGUE TEAM BECAME EVERY ik 
AMERICAN BOY’S FONDEST DREAM. BUT ONLYA tt 
COMPARATIVE HANOFUL WON THEIR WAY UP ae 
TO THE MAJOR LEAGUES. 














OVER THE LAND PUT ASIDE THEIR CARES AND PROBLEMS 
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For A FEW OAYS, EARLY IN OCTOBER, AMERICANS ALL | 
WHILE THEY FOLLOW THE COURSE OF THE WORLD SERIES. k 
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BOB FELLER, iNDIANS? 
PITCHING ACE,“GREW UP” ON 
THIS FAMOUS *GO” BREAK- 
FAST HE RECOMMENDS 
FOR YOU. 





WHEATIES FAN ?P 
BOB'S BEEN EATING 
"EM SINCE THE DAYS 
HE PRACTICED PITCHING 
WITH HIS FATHER ON 
THE FELLER FARM 
NEAR VAN METER, IOWA, 
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NOURISHMENT IN HIS 


FOR THE STRIKE-OuT 
KING OF THE MATORS. 
BOB ONCE WHIFFED 
17 BATTERS IN A 
SINGLE GAME. 


Try it tomorrow morning! This 
“‘go"’ breakfast made to order for 
athletes in training! Help your- 
self to a big bowlful of crisp, 
toasted Wheaties flakes fixed the 
way Bob Feller and hundreds of 
other great sport stars like them 
— with plenty of milk or cream 
and some fruit or fruit juice. 
That’s a real “Breakfast of 
Champions”! 

Wheaties are a preferred wheat 
cereal, extra nourishing, with all 
the “go’’ Vitamin B,, Vitamin G, 
iron and phosphorous of the nat- 
ural whole wheat grain. There’s 
champion nourishment for you— 


WHEATIES, MILK AND FRUIT 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


Wheaties" and “Breakfast of Champions” are 
fegistered trade marks of General Mills, Ine, 













S BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 


AND WHEN BOB GOES In- 

TO THE ARMY HE'LL BE 

WANTING WHEATIES FOR 

BREAKFAST, TOO/ THEY'RE 
ON THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
IN MANY ARMY CAMPS 
AND BASES FROM COAST 
TO COAST, 








and a flavor that ought to make 
Wheaties your favorite every 
morning. Get a package today! 
Wheaties, a General Mills product. 
Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat — stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one 
Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send now to Wheaties, Dept. 
1160, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 















HE Monitor and the Merrimac 

fought the first battle in history 
between iron-clad vessels. 

The photograph above shows 
models of these famous warships. 

Perhaps someone in your class 
would like to make these models for 
display. You can get the materials 
from old boxes and lumber. 


Materials for the Merrimac 


For the hull: 1 piece of board 11 
long, 1%” wide, and %” thick. 

For the citadel or casemate: 1 block 
of wood 6” long, 1%” wide and 1%” 
thick. 

For gun barrels: 8 1” pieces of %” 
dowel. 

For the smoke stack: 1 1%” piece of 
4” dowel. 


Materials for the Monitor 


For the hull: 1 piece of board 8” 
long, 24” wide and %” thick. 

For the gun turret: 1 round stick 1” 
long and about 14” in diameter. 

For the pilot house: 1 small block 
4” x 4’ x &””. 1 small block 4” x &” x X”. 

For gun barrels: 2 pieces of %” dowel 
1” long. 1 1%” screw. 

If you want complete plans and in- 
structions, send 5c in postage or coin 
to Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Facts About the Battle 


The battle was part of the American 
Civil War. It was fought on March 9, 
1862, in Hampton Roads, Va. 

The Merrimac was an old wooden 
ship which the Confederates had out- 
fitted with sloping sides and plated 
with iron. The Monitor was a Union 
ship designed by a Swedish engineer. 
People laughed at it, calling it “a cheese 
box on a raft.” 

One day the Merrimac surprised five 
United States Navy vessels by appear 
ing among them near Norfolk, Va. With 
its guns it set fire to the Congress. 
When it came back the next day to fin- 
ish the job, it was met by the Monitor. 
The two strange-looking ships fought 
five hours. 

There was no decisive victory in the 
battle. But it proved that wooden ships 
were no match for iron-clads. 


—C, J. Maciniet 
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